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RALEIGH 


This  particular  RALEIGH  model  is  specifically  designed  for  students,  and 
young  adults.  The  Raleigh  Sports,  a college  favorite  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  is  not  referred  to  by  wheel  size  (a  method  of  measure  confined  to 
models  for  the  younger  set)  but  by  FRAME  size.  The  frame  is  measured 
from  the  top  of  the  seat  post  to  the  centre  of  the  bottom  bracket  axle. 

Simply  stated: 

Students  between  4'  11"  and  Students  above  5'  9"  should  site- 
s' 8"  should  specify  a 21"  frame  cify  a 23"  frame  (twenty- three 

(twenty-one  inches).  inches). 

Please  forget  wheel  sizes  with  student  Raleigh  Sports. 

Standard  equipment  includes:  3-speed  gears,  two  handbrakes,  kitbag,  pump,  tools  and  kickstand.  Genuine 
leather  saddle  and  better  finish  throughout. 

Also  Budget  priced  models  available  in  the  21"  frame  size. 

For  nearest  Raleigh  Dealer 

See  the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  Classified  Telephone  Book 
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Daniel  J.  Barnett  ’62 


'T'  he  handles  on  the  casket  were  cheap, 
A but  it  made  no  difference,  because  it 
was  raining  the  day  they  laid  Mr.  Bliss  into 
the  wet  earth.  The  mouths  and  eyes  on 
those  few  around  the  grave  were  young, 
but  the  foreheads  were  weary  and  beaten. 

"Lay  me  down.  Lay  me  down”  one  of 
them  began  to  sing,  and  then  he  let  his 
voice  hush  until  the  song  was  only  in  his 
mind. 

“ Lay  me  down.  Lay  me  down  in  the 
cold , cold  ground,  and  my  soul  up  to  heav- 
en rise.” 

When  it  started  to  rain  harder,  one  of 
them  called  a taxi  and  the  rest  walked 
home. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jimmy  Bliss  looked  out  of  his  study  win- 
dow across  the  indifferently  trimmed  lawn 
that  was  turning  brown  slowly  under  a 
dry,  blue  sky.  He  returned  home  from 
school  at  four  and  had  lemonade  in  the 
sitting  room  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
when  it  was  cold  he  had  cocoa  and  graham 
crackers.  He  did  his  schoolwork  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  until  supper,  and  after 
supper  he  read  Nick  Carter.  Only  between 
lessons  did  he  pause  to  hear  his  classmates 
screaming  baseball  in  the  park  near  his 
house.  When  he  first  joined  the  game, 
thick  glasses  and  stooped  shoulders  had 
marked  him.  After  the  first  few  games,  he 
didn’t  bother  to  return  to  the  park. 
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He  dreamed  at  night  of  stopping  the 
ground  ball  that  was  so  fast  no  one  else 
could  see  it,  of  throwing  it  toward  first  base 
with  liquid  grace  and  form.  His  team  was 
dumbfounded  and  they  carried  him  off  the 
field  on  their  shoulders.  He  was  a star  at 
once,  and  after  that  he  was  a Nick  Carter 
fan. 

During  high  school  his  shoulders  grew 
to  be  more  rounded  and  stooped  and  his 
thoughts  followed  the  same  tired  pattern. 
He  let  his  thatchy  yellow  hair  become  dis- 
ordered and  his  dress  worn.  His  face  was 
always  shaven  and  his  shaven  face  was  al- 
ways cut.  He  was  now  Mr.  Bliss,  the 
junior  accountant. 

Sunday  afternoons  were  spent  in  the  quiet 
after-church  atmosphere  of  the  park,  read- 
ing the  Sunday  picture  sections,  playing 
chess  and,  perhaps,  taking  a peaceful  row 
in  the  quiet  lagoon.  At  night,  when  the 
summer  breezes  were  friendly,  he  went  to 
the  bandstand  and  listened  to  Strauss  walt- 
zes. The  Blue  Danube  and  the  Syncopated 
Clock  never  became  trite  phrases,  and  the 
band  sounded  as  good  as  the  New  \ ork 
Philharmonic  to  him.  Sunday  evenings  Mr. 
Bliss,  the  senior  accountant,  ate  at  the  little 
restaurant  near  the  park  and  then  took  a 
bus  home. 

Mr.  Bliss  retired  a year  early  and  went 


to  the  hospital  for  his  operation.  For  six 
weeks  he  stayed  in  the  hospital  while  his  old 
body  recovered,  and  then  he  went  home  to 
his  bachelor  apartment.  They  had  wanted 
him  to  go  to  a home  for  the  aged,  but  he 
never  felt  comfortable  with  other  old  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Bliss’s  one  room  apartment  seemed 
to  grow  darker  as  the  years  drifted  by,  and 
the  window  facing  out  onto  the  muddy  little 
alley  became  coated  with  the  filtering  dirt 
of  seventy  years  of  life.  Now  he  sat  in  a 
bridge  chair  by  that  window,  and  his  life 
was  a progression  of  memories  and  of 
dreams  that  he  hadn’t  dreamed  since  boy- 
hood. He  saw  the  red  and  green  baseball 
caps  and  heard  yrelling  in  the  alley.  He 
stood  in  the  window  for  a second,  wreathed 
in  muddy  browns  and  pastel  greens  of  the 
thin  light-starved  alley  trees,  and  then 
heavily  he  went  outside. 

He  watched  them  play,  standing  by  their 
third  base  line,  and  saw  the  cruelty  in  their 
capped  faces.  A light  bounding  ball  tapped 
his  skin  and  bounced  against  the  building. 

" Hey , Mista,  will  ya  move?  You’re  in 
the  way.” 

Mr.  Bliss  shuffled  down  the  alley  and 
into  the  traffic. 

The  boys  stopped  playing  baseball  for  a 
little  while  and  watched  the  ambulance. 
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Daniel  J.  Barnett  ’62 


El  Presidente  leaned  back  in  the  swivel 
chair  behind  his  double-sized  mahog- 
any desk.  “Lopez,”  he  said  to  the  small 
thinnish  man  sitting  nervously  in  front  of 
him,  “do  you  have  any  idea  how  old  I 
am  ?” 

“No,  El  Presidente,”  the  man  answered 
with  reverence. 

“I  am  fifty-seven  years  old,  Lopez.” 

“I  wish  you  many  more  years  of  health, 
sir.” 

“The  point  is,  Lopez,  that  my  health  is 
failing  now,  and  I cannot  be  sure  that  I 
will  hold  up  under  the  strain  that  this  job 
requires.” 

“You  are  not  thinking  of  retiring,  now, 
before  your  trip?” 


“The  doctors  feel  certain  that  to  make 
the  journey  in  my  present  condition  would 
be  fatal  or  at  least  crippling.” 

“I  am  very  sorry.”  The  little  man  with 
the  greying  temples  bowed  his  head.  He 
was  not  particularly  sorry.  Presidente  Si- 
mone had  bled  the  country  dry.  Gold  for 
security,  taxes  for  peace,  and  the  country 
built  up  the  largest  army  on  the  continent. 

“All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  point  for 
which  I had  you  come  up  here.” 

“I  will  do  my  best,  excellency.” 

“You  have  been  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  twenty  years  and  through  five  regimes. 
We’ve  checked  your  record  with  infinite 
care.  You  are  the  man  we  want.” 
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Lopez  was  bewildered  and  puzzled.  El 
Presidente  continued : 

“The  policies  you’ve  mapped  out  have 
guided  this  country  through  peace  and 
war  . . 

“Mostly  war,”  Lopez  thought  with  bit- 
terness, and  then  said  aloud,  modestly,  but 
nonetheless  defensively,  “With  slight  modi- 
fication by  your  staff,  excellency.” 

“What  matters  is,  that  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples were  yours.  We  changed  a few  con- 
crete points  that  were  necessary  for  a more 
positive  form  of  government,  and  the 
country  has  prospered.” 

“You  used  my  strategy,  but  changed 
black  to  white,  peace  to  war;  and  our  coun- 
try has  prospered  at  the  expense  of  everyone 
else  on  the  continent,”  thought  Lopez. 

“Now,”  continued  the  dictator,  “you  are 
being  promoted  to  Secretary  of  State  be- 
cause of,  uh,  the  untimely  retirement  of 
Colonel  Rodriguez.” 

Lopez  was  terrified.  If  he  had  any  hopes 
of  staying  alive,  they  lay  in  accepting  the 
job  and  taking  a new  viewpoint  in  deciding 
policies,  a “more  positive”  viewpoint.  He 
smiled  wanly  and  said,  “I  accept  with  pleas- 
ure, your  excellency,  but  I do  not  see  the 
connections  between  this  and  your  ill 
health.” 

“You  are  now  a prominent  figure  in  this 
country,  Lopez,  and  your  prestige  is  second 
only  to  mine.  The  people  that  would  other- 
wise be  disappointed  because  of  my  inability 
to  make  the  trip,  will  once  more  have  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  . . . that  is,  if  you 
agree  to  take  my  place.” 

“But,  your  excellency  . . 

“Think  of  your  family,  Lopez,  and  think 
of  your  future.” 

Lopez  did  not  see  this  quite  for  the  ulti- 
matum that  it  was,  but  realized  rightly 
that  he  would  have  no  future  whatsoever 
if  he  did  not  accept. 

“Now,  your  first  stop  will  be  . . .” 

“Gentlemen,”  Presidente  Simone  began, 
“gentlemen,  our  Secretary  of  State  has 
agreed  to  take  my  place  on  the  tour  of  our 
neighboring  country,  and  the  plane  that  is 
carrying  him  is  due  to  arrive  there  in  ap- 
proximately twenty  minutes.  Is  everything 
ready  ?” 

The  conference  room  in  which  the  cabinet 
meeting  was  being  held  was  filled  with 
grunted  assents. 

“Good,  then  we  will  begin  with  General 
Dominic’s  report.” 


The  general  had  a short,  fat,  puppetish 
figure;  and  his  unreal  appearance  was  em- 
phasized with  short,  jerky  marionette-type 
gesticulations  and  a small  Spanish  mustache 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  his 
upper  lip. 

“You  r excellency,”  the  marionette  began, 
“the  esteemed  Colonel  Rodriguez  and  my- 
self have  prepared  the  people  on  the  border. 
I hey  have  by  now  provisioned  themselves 
and  gathered  enough  provisions  for  the 
soldiers.  Three  divisions  of  infantry  have 
been  massed  three  miles  from  the  southern 
border,  the  entire  tank  force  has  been 
massed  under  camouflage  but  one  mile  from 
the  western  border,  and  the  air  force  has 
been  divided  and  strategically  placed  so  as 
to  afford  maximum  protection  to  both 
prongs  of  the  pincer  that  we’ve  set  up.  The 
Military  is  ready!” 

The  general  sat  down  abruptly  as  if  his 
strings  had  been  cut.  El  Presidente  Simone 
grinned  grimly  as  if  he  saw  the  subtle 
humor  of  what  he  was  doing.  “What  about 
the  United  States?”  he  queried,  concerning 
their  big  brother  and  benefactor  to  the 
north. 

The  Consul-General,  Iminez,  an  intense, 
thin  man,  who  looked  not  a little  like 
Lopez,  rose  and  read  from  the  piece  of  paper 
in  his  hand. 

“The  following  memorandum  has  been 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States: 
The  invasion  executed,  by  our  armed  forces 
an  yesterday,  July  thirteenth,  was  not 
by  any  means  an  act  of  aggression , but  a 
reprisal  for  the  willful  and  intentional 
assassination  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  touring  that  country.  W e have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  act  of  war  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  governing 
powers  of  the  attacked  country,  and  we 
intend  to  exact  retribution  to  whatever  ex- 
tent we  may  deem  necessary  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  this  valuable  person.  We 
who  have  written  this  document,”  Iminez 
looked  up  from  the  paper  he  was  reading 
and  glanced  at  Simone  as  if  to  judge  his 
reaction  to  the  document  he  had  just  pre- 
pared, “we  feel  that  the  United  States  would 
be  unfounded  in  cutting  off  our  military  aid 
after  receiving  such  a ‘statement  of  inten- 
tions.’ ” The  Consul-General  sat  down 
somewhat  less  suddenly  than  he  had  stood 
up. 

Simone  nodded  in  grim  approvement  and 
said  to  his  private  secretary,  “Now,  Juan, 
what  about  the  final  preparations?” 

“I  have  hired  the  best  assassin  on  the  con- 
tinent, Excellency.”  Juan  said. 
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Steven  Myles  Aronson,  ’6i 


A jungle  of  stars  rained  down  in  the  wet  summer  dark. 

This  was  her  grave. 

But  in  the  mind  of  Orpheus  she  lived  again. 

Ilis  love  was  in  the  earth,  shattered  and  still, 

Dried  flowers  where  eyes  should  be 
And  moss  upon  the  lips. 

His  love  was  far  away , feeding  on  the  rain, 

Lilies  frothing  in  a ruin. 

Eurydicc,  who  listened  to  his  footfalls  overhead. 

As  he  in  his  need  of  her 
Searched  a jungle  of  rooms, 

Felt  for  herself  ferocious  contempt: 

For  now  with  Orpheus  silence  leaned  forward  to  peer 
Into  his  face  and  to  explode, 

And  in  his  cars  there  was  the  roar  a scashell  makes. 

The  flowers  in  his  eyes  had  withered 
IT  here  he  turned  to  see  her  fleeting, 

And  turning,  had  seen  delirious  white  wings 
Follow  her  downward  whirl  with  hooded  eyes. 

And  there  by  the  sad  grave,  her  memory,  strewn  with  lost  gold, 
Made  him  believe  in  lower  worlds  and  witchcraft, 

Or  believe  at  least  in  something  that  was  peace. 

Reasoning,  he  knew,  ivas  reasoning : 

Eurydicc  was  dead  and  death  was  final. 

It  pulled  like  a wind  through  the  dark, 

All  her  cries  burlesqued  in  joyless  laughter. 

And  there  with  him  light  fell, 

Breaking  in  the  trees  like  bird  song. 

And  when  sunrise  came. 

He  loosened  his  fingers  from  the  grave 
And  walked  away. 

Dark  Orpheus, 

Into  the  longing  and  the  loneliness. 

Orpheus  talked  aloud,  pleading  with  her  to  come  back. 

For  loneliness,  like  fever,  thrives  on  night, 

And  all  days  flurry  into  night. 

Falling  all  around  like  N ovember  leaves. 

The  sky,  moon-yellow,  frightens  with  the  light  it  sheds,  and 
Orpheus,  bound  for  the  house  they  shared, 

Sees  silk  pistachio  flood  the  wooden  rise. 

These  trees,  that  sky,  this  earth,  he  thought. 

Before  birth  and  after  death,  would  linger  on. 

He,  with  dust-turned  heart,  he  changes  only. 

Eurydice  was  dead. 

A nd  for  Orpheus,  weeping  because  little  girls 
M ust  all  grow  up  to  die, 

There  would  alivays  be  this  journey  through  dying  rooms, 

U ntil  some  lonely  day  he  found  his  hidden  one 
l There  he  could  watch  snow  sift  through  scorched  August  trees. 
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Mitchell  Greenhill  ’62 


They  say  a graveyard  is  a mighty  lonely 
place. 

Six  feet  in  the  ground  and  they  throw 
dirt  in  your  face. 

Besides  being  a form  of  music,  the  blues 
is  a feeling.  Actually,  it  is  many  feelings. 
The  blues  is  the  share-cropper’s  shack  a 
few  miles  from  Highway  51  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta.  The  blues  is  the  black  man 
and  his  guitar  “ridin’  the  rods”  from  no- 
place to  nowhere.  The  blues  is  Jimmy 
Yancey  playing  the  piano  in  a Chicago  night 
club. 

Mississippi  water  tastes  like  turpentine. 

Michigan  water  tastes  like  cherry  wine. 

The  primary  emotions  of  the  blues  are 
sorrow,  loneliness,  and  bitterness.  The 
American  Negro,  who  formed  the  blues 
from  the  work  song  and  the  spiritual,  has 
had  true  cause  for  these  feelings  in  the  form 
of  the  southern  white  man.  Unable  to  ex- 
press his  emotions  in  any  other  way  (because 
of  Jim  Crow  regulations),  the  Negro  sang. 
Preachers  sang,  convicts  sang,  blind  street- 
singers  sang.  And  from  these  songs  of 
yearning  and  sadness  grew  the  blues. 

One  o'  these  days 

Gonna  cut  my  throat  with  a razor  blade. 

And  it’s  nobody’s  business  if  I do. 

A man  sits  on  a bed,  alone.  His  woman 
his  left  him  and  taken  his  money  with  her. 
She  has  run  off  with  a piano-player  from 
the  night  club  down  the  street.  1 he  man 
picks  up  his  guitar  and  plays.  He  plays  very 
simple  and  basic  progressions,  but  each  note 
is  filled  with  a deep,  full  understanding  of 
suffering.  After  a while  he  begins  to  sing 
in  a low,  harsh,  gray  tone.  The  words  are, 
for  a while,  indistinguishable  even  to  the 
singer,  because  he  wants  to  say  something 
but  doesn’t  yet  know  what  it  is  or  how  to 
express  it.  His  voice  becomes  a high  nasal 
whine.  He  sings  the  blues. 

I been  down  so  long  that  it  seems  like 
up  to  me. 

You  have  to  suffer  to  sing  the  blues.  I his 
is  the  reason  that  so  many  of  the  great  blues 
singers  have  been  blind.  (Blind  Lemon 
Jefferson,  Blind  Willie  Johnson,  and  Blind 
Boy  Fuller  are  just  a few).  This  is  not 
to  say  that  every  blind  man  can  sing  the 
blues,  but  that,  since  the  South  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  had  no  organized  care  for 
the  blind,  they  suffered  more  than  most. 


The  person  who  sings  or  plays  the  blues 
acquires  a greater  knowledge  of  himself.  He 
feels  cleansed,  much  as  the  more  sophisti- 
cated person  does  after  seeing  a Shakes- 
pearean tragedy.  The  moving  and  eloquent 
cry  of  the  blues,  rather  than  helping  one 
forget  sadness,  helps  one  understand  and 
express  it. 

Now  after  all  my  hard  travelin 

Things  about  cornin’  my  way. 

The  blues  does  not  express  only  sadness. 
It  expresses,  rather,  all  emotions  — but  only 
after  it  has  expressed  sadness.  For  example, 
when  a person  who  has  grown  up  in  a 
wealthy  family,  and  who  has  been  given  a 
million  dollars  by  his  father,  and  who  has 
a house  for  each  season  of  the  year  says, 
‘‘Life  is  good,”  it  is  a statement  of  no  ap- 
parent profundity.  But  when  Blind  Lemon 
Jefferson,  who  was  blinded  when  his  step- 
mother threw  lye-water  in  his  face  in  order 
to  hurt  his  father,  and  who  never  knew 
where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from,  says, 
“Life  is  good,”  it  is  poetrv.  One  cannot  be 
“up”  until  he  has  been  “down.”  And  so, 
on  the  morning  after  the  night,  one  can  feel 
a happiness  which  could  not  be  experienced 
before  that  night. 

Walk  on! 

Brownie  McGhee  is  a lame  blues  singer 
who  has  limped  across  and  through  the 
country,  seeing,  feeling,  playing,  singing. 
He  left  high  school  to  hitchhike  around  the 
South,  playing  wherever  he  could  get  a meal 
for  his  music. 

Brownie  knows,  he  understands.  He  has 
comprehended  his  life  and  has  compressed 
it  into  the  blues,  his  blues.  When  he  sinre 
or  plays,  it’s  all  there:  the  sorrow,  the  loneli- 
ness, the  bitterness,  the  curse  of  black  skin. 

Yet,  for  years  Brownie  has,  after  every 
song,  called  out  the  words,  “Walk  on!” 
For  him  this  is  perhaps  the  foundation  of 
living.  He  himself  has  had  to  walk  on  after 
many  of  his  friends,  also  great  blues  singers, 
have  stopped  doing  so,  and  he  has  composed 
blues  eulogies  to  them.  And,  after  singing 
one  of  these  eulogies,  he  will  invariably  cry, 
“Walk  on !” 

But  Brownie  is  a cripple!  He  can’t  walk 
on,  at  least  not  literally.  Yet  he  knows  that 
be  must,  for  this  is  life.  This  is  also  the 
blues. 
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A glance  at  the  dictionary  will  show 
how  fascinating  is  the  study  of  tics. 
Webster  lists  over  ten  separate  meanings  for 
the  word  itself,  drawing  us  into  music, 
anthropology,  politics,  athletics,  architec- 
ture, engineering,  cattle,  and  railroads  (the 
professional  name  for  the  railroad  tie,  we 
learn,  is  “sleeper”).  But  it  is  still  another 
meaning  of  tie  with  which  I wish  to  concern 
myself  here:  “Something  that  is  knotted 
when  worn,  as  a necktie.” 

Unlike  many  other  accessories  of  clothing 
(for  instance,  the  wig),  the  cravat  is  a re- 
latively recent  phenomenon,  going  back 
only  about  three  hundred  years.  When  long 
wigs  were  introduced  into  France  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  they  made  the  lace 
collars,  formerly  worn  by  the  nobility,  super- 
fluous, since  the  curling  ends  of  the  wig 
covered  the  collar.  Something  else  was 
needed  to  highlight  the  neck,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  cravat. 

The  word  cravat , meaning  “a  necktie,” 
comes  from  the  French  cravatc,  Croatian. 
In  the  year  1636,  a regiment  of  Croatians, 
stationed  in  Paris,  wore  cloths  folded  about 
their  necks  as  amulets  against  sword  thrusts. 
This  captured  the  fancy  of  the  French  aris- 
tocracy and  soon  became  a kind  of  rage, 
which  spread  beyond  France  to  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  first  cravat  was 
just  a strip  of  material  wound  about  the 
neck  ( 1 ) , but  a bow  soon  made  its  appear- 
ance, together  with  lace  edges  (2).  These 
cravats  became  very  long,  and  one  dandy  is 
reported  to  have  worn  one  two  yards  in 
length ! 

After  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  (Steenkir- 
ken),  in  1692,  in  which  the  English  under 
William  the  Third  were  defeated  by  a 
French  army,  a new  style  of  cravat  ap- 
peared. In  the  hurry  of  the  battle,  the 
French  officers  could  not  take  the  time  to 
dress  themselves  properly,  but  simply  twisted 
their  cravats  a few  times  and  thrust  the 
ends  through  a buttonhole  (3).  This  ver- 
sion of  the  necktie  gained  in  popularity,  and 
was  even  affected  by  women.  The  old  fash- 
ion, however,  still  continued  to  be  seen. 


* Whyte:  Poems,  1742. 


Around  1720  the  Steinkirk  was  super- 
seded by  the  “stock,”  made  of  cloth  with  a 
stiff  backing,  buckling  or  buttoning  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  of  which  Whyte  wrote : 

The  stock  with  buckle  made  of  plate 
Has  put  the  cravat  out  of  date.*  (4) 

To  this  was  soon  added  the  “solitaire,” 
of  broad  black  ribbon,  and  a frill  of  lace 
(5).  This  style,  like  those  preceding,  spread 
across  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic. 

Then  came  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Directoire.  The  exaggeration  of  dress 
prevalent  at  this  time  did  not  ignore  the 
cravat.  “The  white  muslin  cravat  is  a big 
thing,”  wrote  a contemporary;  “it  is  high- 
er than  ever,  covering  not  only  the  chin, 
but  the  mouth  also.”  (6)  Then  came  a 
period  of  two  cravats  at  once;  one,  white 
and  stock-like,  under  another  black  one. 
This  style  made  the  neck  as  thick  as  the 
head  and  gave  the  impression  that  the  chin 
revolved  in  a socket. 

Circa  1809,  however,  fashion  changed. 
The  white  under-cravat  was  removed,  and 
the  black  outer  encircled  a starched  white 
collar,  the  points  of  which  were  turned  up- 
wards (7). 

All  is  unprofitable,  flat 

And  stale,  without  a smart  cravat 

Muslined  enough  to  hold  its  starch  — 

That  last  keynote  of  fashion’s  arch! 
sang  a poet  of  this  period.  Ties  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  elaborate,  and  a 
booklet  published  in  London  in  1828  listed 
thirty-two  ways  to  tie  one.  Between  1846 
and  1849,  collars  were  high  and  neckcloths 
long. 

In  1850  there  came  another  change:  col- 
lars dropped,  and  cravats  became  stiff  bands 
on  which  a bow  was  sewn  (8).  By  1868  the 
necktie  had  assumed  many  forms;  and  the 
bow  tie,  string  tie,  and  four-in-hand  made 
their  appearance.  Out  of  the  ascot  — a 
bow  with  two  ends,  usually  square,  dropped 
obliquely  upon  each  other  and  fastened  by 
a scarf-pin  (9) — grew  ready-made  ties 
in  great  variety:  the  “puff,”  “knot,”  “flat,” 
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“ascot,”  and  “de  Joinville”  scarves.  Then 
the  vogue  for  ready-mades  dropped,  and  the 
four-in-hand  (io)  and  (11)  ascended  to 
the  popularity  which  it  still  holds  today, 
together  with  the  bow  tie,  (12)  and  (13). 

In  recent  years,  the  tendency  has  been 
for  ties  to  become  more  and  more  narrow, 
with  the  “Ivy”  look,  the  “Continental”  look, 
and,  finally,  the  “Senior”  look,  in  which  the 


cravat  vanishes  altogether.  However,  the 
headline  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  for 
November  22,  1959,  read:  “U.  S.,  Soviets, 
expand  ties.”  This  seems  to  be  a return  to 
past  styles.  Perhaps,  like  the  wyater  and 
oxygen  cycles,  there  is  a tie  cycle.  There  are 
still  great  areas  of  ignorance  in  this  fantas- 
tic field,  and  future  investigators  will  sure- 
ly expand  the  frontiers  of  cravatology. 


Quoted  from  B.  L.  S.  Register  of  June,  1893: 


The  rapid  advances  made  within  the  last  three  years  in  the  construction  of  bicycles 
have  awakened  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Who  would  suppose  that  the 
light  and  noiseless  machine  of  the  present  day  is  merely  an  improvement,  by  many  steps  to 
be  sure,  upon  the  clumsy  “hobby  horse”  of  the  early  part  of  this  century? 
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"To  be  a successful  human  being  is  the 
only  real  achievement 


MR.  GIARRAPUTO,  who  teaches 
French  in  Room  330,  resides  in  his 
native  Boston.  He  is  a bachelor  and  a vet- 
eran of  the  Normandy  invasion,  having 
served  as  a Signal  Corps  interpreter  with 
the  29th  Infantry  Division  during  World 
War  II.  Graduating  from  English  High 
School  in  1940,  he  studied  for  an  A.B.  at 
Harvard  College  and  an  A.M.  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  then  went  on  to  the  University  of  Flor- 
ence in  Italy  as  a Fulbright  Scholar. 

Mr.  Giarraputo  is  a professional  mu- 
sician, poet,  and  proficient  linguist.  His 
favorite  poets  are  Rilke,  Leopardi,  and 
Vigny,  and  he  prefers  the  music  of  Bach 
and  Brahms.  As  faculty  advisor  for  both 
the  Art  and  Junior  French  Clubs,  he  en- 
courages B.  L.  S.  boys  to  develop  a serious 
interest  in  foreign  cultures  in  order  to 
broaden  their  understanding  of  the  world 
around  them. 

Commenting  on  the  B.  L.  S.  curriculum, 
Mr.  Giarraputo  stated  emphatically:  “It 
needs  new  life  and  the  introduction  of  Rus- 
sian next  year  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.” He  feels  that  the  school  is  much  too 
big  and  refers  to  so-called  misfit  students  as 
“sacrificial  lambs  on  the  altar  of  parental 
pride.” 

He  advises:  “Balancing  the  acquisition  of 
factual  knowledge  with  the  development  of 
a deepening  sense  of  wisdom.” 


MR.  DOHERTY,  who  teaches  social 
studies  in  Room  108,  was  born  in 
South  Boston  and  now  resides  in  Weymouth 
with  his  wife  and  eight  children.  A gradu- 
ate of  English  High  School,  he  obtained  his 
B.A.  at  Boston  College,  his  M.A.  at  Boston 
College  Graduate  School,  and  is  presently 
completing  work  for  a Ph.D.  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. During  World  AVar  II,  he  served 
as  an  instructor  in  cryptanalysis  for  Air 
Corps  Intelligence.  His  teaching  experience 
includes  Boston  College,  the  Gavin  Junior 
High  School,  and  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School. 

Mr.  Doherty  feels  that  the  best  curricu- 
lum for  every  student  is  the  classical  one, 
and  that  the  chief  reasons  for  the  lapse  in 
our  educational  system  are  the  gradual  drop- 
ping of  classical  subjects,  and  an  overall 
laxity  in  the  lower  levels  of  teaching.  He 
cites  as  an  example  the  textbooks  used  to- 
day, which  have  more  pictures  and  less  text 
than  ever  before.  He  considers  this  an  in- 
dication of  the  softening  of  our  civilization 
and  the  unwillingness  of  today’s  students  to 
work. 

Concerning  teenagers  and  their  much  pub- 
licized fads,  Mr.  Doherty  finds  one  particu- 
larly significant  fault:  “As  soon  as  someone 
tries  to  give  you  some  constructive  criticism, 
you  immediately  band  together  and  say  he’s 
picking  on  you.” 

H is  advice  to  potential  students:  “No  one 
should  come  to  this  school  unless  he  has  the 
ability  and  intends  to  use  it.” 
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EDITORIALS 


UNDERGROUND  TEST  BAN 


During  the  last  iS  months  in  Geneva,  the  United  States  has  been  trying  to  secure  an  ef- 
fective ban  on  all  nuclear  testing,  a ban  enforced  by  international  inspection.  The  Soviets 
have  agreed  on  the  halting  of  tests,  but  have  passed  off  the  inspection  plan  as  interference  in 
their  internal  affairs.  Nevertheless,  the  U.  S.,  to  show  its  good  faith,  voluntarily  inaug- 
urated its  own  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  hoping  that  the  Russians  would  reconsider. 
Getting  no  favorable  Soviet  reaction,  however,  we  compromised  by  limiting  the  ban  to 
those  blasts  which  could  be  checked  by  a long-range  radar  net,  administered  by  international 
inspection  teams.  According  to  that  plan,  all  blasts  in  the  sea,  atmosphere,  and  outer  space 
were  to  be  outlawed  — all,  that  is,  except  underground  explosions  (smaller  than  19  kilo- 
tons,  size  of  Hiroshima  bomb,  and  undetectable  by  radar)  which  would  be  exempt  until  an 
effective  detection  system  could  be  devised. 

At  first  the  Soviets  condemned  the  plan  as  a “conspiracy,”  but  they  finally  got  down 
to  business,  and  with  a surprising  compromise,  agreed  to  ban  the  big  detectable  tests,  but 
suggested  a 4-  to  5-year  voluntary  moratorium  on  the  underground  tests.  The  British, 
seemingly  trying  to  assume  the  role  of  middle-man,  proposed  a reduction  in  the  moratori- 
um period,  and  urged  us  to  agree  to  the  Russian  suggestion.  They  contend  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  accept  the  new  plan,  because  it  would  require  at  least  that  time  to  develop  a fool- 
proof detection  system.  They  also  maintain  that  with  time  to  cool  off,  the  Russians  might 
relent  a bit  more  on  inspection.  As  the  British  see  it,  the  Soviets  would  abide  by  the  mora- 
torium rather  than  risk  the  censure  of  world-wide  opinion. 

It  could  be  argued  in  return,  however,  that  the  Soviets  had  no  regard  for  global  opin- 
ion when  they  invaded  Hungary  or  when  Red  China  slaughtered  thousands  of  Tibetans. 
In  addition,  in  the  past  18  months  since  we  introduced  our  own  test  moratorium,  we  have 
had  no  assurance  that  the  Russians  have  not  continued  their  own  testing.  They  have  dis- 
played no  willingness  to  assure  us  of  their  sincerity.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  are  merely  asking  us  to  maintain  our  moratorium  while  they  surge  ahead. 

Then,  too,  a ban  on  underground  testing  would  limit  our  progress  to  its  present  pio- 
neering level.  Many  qualified  scientists  state  that  we  are  now  on  the  threshhold  of  a “sec- 
ond generation”  of  atomic  weapons  — cleaner,  smaller,  and  more  economical  than  those 
being  produced  today.  But  if  there  were  an  underground  test  ban,  the  weapons  could  not 
be  manufactured.  There  would  be  no  need  to  retain  current  Atomic  Energy'  Commission 
scientific  staffs.  Thus,  after  the  moratorium,  the  difficult  and  expensive  task  of  re-establish- 
ing an  equally  capable  organization,  would  have  to  be  incurred.  In  consequence,  atomic  de- 
velopment for  peaceful  uses  would  suffer.  Also,  we  would  delay  production  of  smaller 
nuclear  warheads  for  the  new  solid-fuel  missiles  — in  effect,  indefinitely  postponing  the 
closing  of  the  present  missile-gap. 

All  Americans  realize  that  a nuclear  war  would  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  man- 
kind and  the  complete  devastation  of  the  earth.  They  know  that  neither  side  could  be  the 
victor,  but  many  fail  to  understand  that  a position  of  comparative  weakness  would  be  invit- 
ing Communist  subjugation.  However,  with  an  effective  deterrent  capability  we  would 
compel  the  Soviets  to  think  twice  before  starting  a war.  With  a dynamic  retaliatory  force, 
we  would  not  have  to  fear  subservience. 
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But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  we  shouldn’t  negotiate  with  the  Russians.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  try  our  best,  as  should  the  Soviets,  to  arrive  at  a mutually  acceptable  solution. 
But  it  is  easier  to  bargain  from  a position  of  strength  than  from  a condition  of  weakness. 
As  a result,  we  should  all  agree  that  there  is  no  sense  in  sacrificing  our  national  security  for 
a few  hollow  promises. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Recently  on  television,  N.  B.  C.  correspondent  Chet  Huntley  was  shown  in  his  South 
African  hotel  room  speaking  to  an  African  hotel  servant  who  was  preparing  Huntley’s  bed 
for  the  evening.  The  conversation  began:  “What  is  your  name?”  The  boy  answered  humbly: 
“Moses,  mastah.”  Thoroughly  astonished,  Huntley  asked,  “Why  do  you  call  me  mas- 
ter?” Obviously  trying  to  evade  this  question,  Moses  simply  mumbled:  “I’m  just  fixin’  your 
bed,  masteh.”  But  Huntley  persisted:  “Yes,  but  why  do  you  call  me  master?  Where  did 
you  learn  this?”  Finally,  eyes  downcast,  voice  cracking,  Moses  stuttered  pathetically:  “I 
call  you  mastah  because  you  a whiteman.” 

But  why  did  Moses  call  a whiteman  master?  Who  taught  him  this  practice  of  fearfully 
respecting  a man  simply  because  of  his  white  skin?  For  an  answer,  one  must  go  back  to  194.8, 
the  year  Dr.  Daniel  Malan,  a man  then  prominent  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  white  supremacist 
National  Party,  had  been  elected  prime  minister.  Before  his  election,  the  dogma  of  apartheid 
(apartness  of  white  and  black)  had  been  a simple,  unwritten,  tacit  law;  but  soon  it  evolved 
from  indefiniteness,  into  unequivocal  law.  But  Malan  was  a moderate  compared  to  his  suc- 
cessors. For,  in  1954,  Johannes  Strijdom,  a member  of  the  Broederbond  (band  of  brothers), 
a Ku-Klux-Klan-type  organization,  was  elected  the  new  prime  minister. 

The  majority  of  Broederbond  are  teachers,  clergy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
most  of  the  present  South  African  cabinet,  notably  Dr.  Hendrick  Verwoerd,  the  current 
prime  minister.  Thus  most  of  the  influential  whites  in  the  most  responsible  positions  are  in 
league  with  all-South-African  hate  movements.  These  people  are  government-sanctioned 
bigots. 

During  AVorld  War  II,  Verwoerd  acquired  his  hate  theories  while  editor  of  the  pro- 
Nazi  newspaper  Die  Transvaler,  and  in  this  capacity  fought  a plan  to  relocate  escaped  Jew- 
ish refugees  in  South  Africa.  This  man  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  establishing  South 
Africa’s  stringent  race  policies;  and  he  plans  that  the  government  classify  blacks  (full-blood- 
ed natives),  Asians,  and  mixed-bloods,  according  to  such  racial  traits  as  shape  of  nose  and 
kinkiness  of  hair.  He  plans  also  that  the  government  determine  for  each  person  his  place  in 
society  (whites  at  the  top  of  the  social  totem  pole,  blacks  at  the  bottom),  home  location,  and 
employment. 

Verwoerd  is  the  man  who  tightened  South  Africa’s  passbook  laws,  making  it  mandatory 
for  a black  to  carry  a little  book  listing  name  tribe,  home  location,  employment,  etc.,  just 
as  a dog  would  wear  a license  or  a race  horse  have  his  lip  tatooed.  But  what  he  really  advo- 
cates is  complete  subjugation  of  non-whites  and  recommends  what  amounts  to  a total  removal 
of  blacks  from  white  society,  except  when  natives  are  needed  for  back-breaking  menial  tasks. 
In  fact,  Verwoerd  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  none  of  his  seven  children  has  ever  been 
bathed  or  put  to  bed  by  a native  woman. 

Men  like  Verwoerd  taught  Moses  to  call  a white  man  master.  They  indoctrinated  him 
with  a sense  of  inferiority.  They  convinced  him  of  his  predestined  subservience  and  beat  out 
of  him  his  very  self-respect.  They  classified  him  just  as  a zoologist  would  categorize  an  ani- 
mal. 


To  these  men,  Moses  is  someone  whose  services  make  life  easier,  just  as  a refrigerator  or 
a stove  would.  He  has  no  higher  place  in  South  Africa  than  a machine  or  plough  horse.  He 
receives  a seventh  the  wages  of  a white  man  for  the  same  job.  He  walks  where  a whiteman 
would  ride,  and  when  he  does  ride,  it  is  in  an  overcrowded  bus,  or  in  a rat-infested  pig-boat. 

The  twentieth  century  is  the  century  of  the  greatest  scientific  advances  in  the  world’s 
history,  the  period  in  which  the  so-called  backward  nations  have  begun  to  assume  their  prop- 
er roles  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  For  this  reason,  men  who  believe  in  democracy  must 
make  their  position  clear  to  other  men  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  truth. 
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^ ^ HY>  in  my  day,”  began  one  of 

V Y Latin’s  most  admired  coaches 
recently,  as  several  members  of  the  B.  L.  S. 
Register  sports  staff  crowded  around. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  another  series  of 
interesting  recollections  and  comments  by 
the  man  who  could  write  the  definitive 
book. 

“Of  course,  baseball,  hockey,  and  track 
have  remained  relatively  unchanged,”  re- 
flected the  retired  coach.  “Though  perfor- 
mances are  probably  better  today;  but  this 
fact  is  based  solely  upon  records.  As  they 
say,  records  were  made  to  be  broken,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  performances  have 
improved  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
improve  ’till  the  end  of  time.” 

Speaking  of  football  — as  we  soon  were 
— “Fitzie”  recalled  the  first  high  school 
football  game,  when  Latin  and  English 
first  competed  against  each  other.  The 
scene  was  the  Boston  Common,  where  to- 
day a plaque  commemorates  the  occasion. 
In  those  days,  the  school  colors  were  the 
same  as  today,  purple  and  white.  In  the 
Latin-English  games,  however,  Latin  wore 
red,  the  colors  of  Harvard,  while  English 
wore  blue,  the  colors  of  Yale.  Latin  School 
was  then  considered  the  ‘p'ep’  school  for 
Harvard,  and  the  school  wore  red  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  headmasters.  When  “Fitzie” 
played,  each  boy  bought  his  own  equipment. 
“You  can  imagine  the  equipment  we  wore,” 
recalled  the  coach.  “If  a boy  made  the 
team,  he  was  reimbursed  for  half  of  what 
he  had  spent,  provided  he  had  a sales  re- 
ceipt.” 

Mr.  Fitz  remarked  that  boys  of  today 
have  no  conception  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  football  over  the  past  fifty 
years.  Equipment  changes,  rule  changes  — 
why,  just  about  everything  except  the  desire 
for  play  has  changed.  Especially  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  the  players  know  much  more 
about  the  game  these  days. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  substitution  rules  were 
tremendously  different  from  the  free  sub- 
stitution rules  in  effect  today.  If  a boy  was 
taken  out  of  the  first  half,  he  could  not  re- 
enter the  game  until  the  second  half.  Mr. 
Fitz  recalled  the  boy  who  was  “crying  his 
eves  out”  because  he  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  Latin-English  game  with  five  minutes 
remaining  in  the  second  half,  and  he  could 
not  go  back  in. 

Each  year,  the  first  thing  “Fitzie”  did 


was  to  go  through  the  team  and  find  his 
best  punter.  Next,  he  would  find  the  best 
defensive  ball  players.  These  boys  would 
then  probably  play  a major  portion  of  every 
game.  If  a team  won  the  toss,  it  would  take 
the  wind.  The  game  was,  at  that  time,  nine- 
tenths  defense  and  one-tenth  offense. 

Then,  “stunting”  or  shifting  defenses 
were  never  employed.  The  defense  always 
consisted  of  a seven-man  line  and  four 
backs.  Not  until  around  1950  did  Mr. 
Fitz  switch  from  a seven  to  a five-man  de- 
fensive line. 

The  players,  too,  were  fewer  in  numbers, 
ranging  usually  from  about  fourteen  to 
thirty.  Of  course,  one  reason  for  this  was 
the  coaching  situation.  In  those  days,  one 
coach  did  everything,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Patten  that  there 
existed  at  any  one  time  more  than  two 
coaches  at  the  school. 

In  those  days,  when  the  teams  used  to 
practice  at  Fens  Stadium,  Franklin  Field, 
and  Draper  Field,  the  spirit  of  the  boys  was 
far  stronger  than  it  is  today.  Mr.  Fitz 
could  recall  about  eight  taxicabs  pulling  up 
to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  school  building 
on  the  day  of  a game,  and  about  ten  boys 
piling  into  each  to  go  to  watch  the  team 
play  at  either  Fenway  Park  or  Braves  Field. 
Of  course,  in  those  days  the  boys  were  ex- 
cused from  afternoon  classes  a full  period 
early,  instead  of  fifteen  minutes. 

“The  players  of  those  days?”  remarked 
the  coach.  “Not  as  good  as  today.  The 
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teams  were  smaller  physically.  Inadequate 
practice  time,  over-burdened  coaches,  poor 
equipment  — everything  was  against  the 
boy.  Today  scientific  feeding  has  brought 
about  a great  improvement  in  the  physical 
stature  of  the  boys.  The  game  has  become 
more  a matter  of  skill.  The  players  know, 
more,  are  better  trained,  and  are  stronger 
physically.” 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation,  Mr.  Fitz 
was  asked  to  recall  some  humorous  incident 
of  his  coaching  days.  He  told  of  the  time 
when  he  was  coaching  against  Bill  Ohren- 
berger.  In  those  days,  the  coaches  used  to 
accompany  the  captains  to  the  center  of  the 
field  for  the  flipping  of  the  coin. 

“Fitzie”  and  Ohrenberger  were  great 
friends.  For  seven  years  they  had  been 
friendly  opponents,  and  it  seems  that  quite 
by  coincidence  each  team  had  won  the  toss 


on  alternate  years.  One  day,  as  they  walked 
together  out  to  the  center  of  the  field  and 
cries  of  “It’s  in  the  bag!”  or  “It’s  fixed!” 
arose  from  the  stands,  “Fitzie”  said  to  Oh- 
renberger: “Hey,  Bill,  take  your  hand  off 
my  shoulder,  will  you.  Do  you  want  people 
to  think  that  we’re  in  love?”  “All  right,” 
said  Bill,  “let’s  argue  about  something.” 
“Argue  about  what?”  said  “Fitzie.”  “The 
sun.”  “What  sun?”  “That  sun  up  there.” 
“There’s  no  sun  up  there.”  And  so  they 
went  on  with  their  pretended  argument.  As 
they  made  gestures  to  each  other,  however, 
the  fans  became  angry  to  think  that  the  two 
coaches  were  arguing  before  the  Latin- 
English  game.  Immediately  groans  and 
jeers  came  from  the  stands.  “Fitzie”  and 
Ohrenberger  ? They  walked  off  the  field 
laughing  to  themselves  as  the  noise  grew 
louder  and  louder. 


JL  P!iP 

Daniel  J.  Barnett 

A solemn  young  man  whom  few  people  knew: 

P /tineas  Aloysius  Thaddeus  McGrew, 

Worked  in  the  daytime  and  slaved  all  night  through: 

Bigger  and  bigger  his  plip  machine  grew. 

He  installed  machinery  at  government  expense — ■ 

Five  billion  a year  from  this  time  forth  hence. 

He  bought  boilers  and  vats,  tubes  and  pipes. 

Barbed  wire  for  security,  machines  of  all  types. 

A line  of  armed  guards  all  ’round  the  center; 

None  but  authorized  persons  could  enter. 

A fter  months  and  years  the  big  day  arrived ; 

Now  the  icorld  would  know  for  what  McGrew  strived. 
On  that  day.  Pres.  Ike  and  Veep  Nixon  both  stayed 
To  see  what  advances  our  Phincas  had  made. 

They  gathered  around  a gold-crusted  spout 
Which,  though  special  within,  was  quite  plain  without. 
A bucket  was  placed  ’neath  the  spigot  with  care, 

Not  a sound  was  heard  in  the  hot,  arid  air. 

The  tap  was  o petted  icider,  then  more, 

So  into  the  bucket  the  elixir  could  pour. 

What  a majestic  tune  the  drop’ t liquid  playcd- 
Plip  - 

Plip  - 

Plip  - 

Thus  was  his  time  and  his  effort  repaid. 

When  out  of  the  crowd  rose  an  ominous  chant. 

They  hardly  thought  that  an  item  so  scant 
Could  be  for  ivhat  millions  in  taxes  were  spent: 

An  ostensible  nothing,  an  otiose  implement. 

“ You  don’t  understand !”  cried  McGrew  in  despair. 
I’m  no  charletan,  no  nterc  concessionaire. 

The  purpose  of  my  machine  lives  in  realms  supersensible , 
To  those  non-executive  it’s  quite  incomprehensible. 

But  I’m  sure  Pres.  Ike  will  be  quite  overjoyed — 
Because  of  my  work  there  are  none  unemployed. 
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Latin  Bows  in  Opener 

What  promises  to  be  a fine  Latin  team 
was  plagued  by  weak  hitting  and  shabby 
base-running  in  a disappointing  opener, 
which  was  lost  4 to  2,  to  B.  C.  High.  The 
key  play  of  the  game  occurred  when  the  um- 
pire ruled  that  a Latin  runner  had  failed  to 
tag-up  after  a fly  ball.  This  decision  cost 
the  purple  and  white  three  runs  — the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat.  Coach 


Patten  did  his  best  with  the  umpire,  but  to 
no  avail. 

Bob  1 obin  pitched  a fine  game,  scattering 
eight  hits  and  striking  out  six  batters,  while 
walking  only  three.  Unfortunately,  he  re- 
ceived little  more  than  moral  support  from 
his  teammates  as  the  Latinites  could  muster 
only  two  safeties,  singles  by  John  Frame 
and  Ed  Costello. 

Here’s  hoping  for  brighter  days  in  the 
near  future. 

Latin  Wallops  Dot 

Brilliant  three-hit  pitching  by  Jerry 
Weinstein  plus  Johnny  Frame’s  slugging 
sparked  an  8 to  1 victory  over  Dorchester. 
Weinstein,  making  his  first  Varsity  start, 
showed  magnificent  control,  striking  out 
eight  while  walking  only  one. 

From  early  in  the  game  Latin  made  every- 
thing count  and  collected  eight  runs  on  only 
four  hits.  Frame  pounded  out  three- for- 
three  including  the  first  home-run  of  the 
season  and  Walt  Kubachi  added  his  hit  to 
round  out  the  tally. 


Locker  Dust 

Ernie  Caporale  does  a great  job  of  stop- 
ping ’em  at  home  and  has  proven  he  is  prac- 
tically willing  to  stand  on  his  head  to  do  so, 

Latin  Over  Tech 

In  their  third  game  at  Draper  Field, 
Latin  took  another  rung  in  the  upward  lad- 
der by  beating  Tech,  4 to  I,  in  a heads-up 
ballgame.  Frame’s  bat  once  again  glowed 
red-hot  as  he  went  two-for-two  and  drove 
in  a pair  of  runs  with  a solid  triple.  But 
Frame  did  not  collect  the  only  extra  base 
honors  as  Mitch  Sikora,  Ed  Costello,  Walt 
Kulbachi  and  Billy  Mulcahy  all  got  doubles. 

Bob  Tobin  racked  up  his  first  win  in 
this  game,  holding  Tech  to  four  hits.  Praises 
go  to  all  the  Latinmen,  who  did  a fine  job 
of  backing  him  up  with  errorless  play.  Our 
hat  is  off  particularly  to  Rich  Abraham  for 
his  magnificent  “freight-train”  catch. 

Drops  From  The  Showers 

The  three  Bob’s,  Tobin,  Gaudet  and 
Butkis,  along  with  Jerry  Weinstein,  make 
the  future  look  very  bright  for  Latin  pitch- 
ing. Sophomore  Butkis  presented  a marvel- 
ous show  of  stamina  by  pitching  14  2/3  dry 
innings  before  going  down  against  multiple 
opponents,  1-0. 


Latin  Treads  On  B.  C. 

Avenging  an  earlier  setback  in  the  sea- 
son, Latin  whipped  the  fighting  B.  C.  High 
team  4 to  1. 

Bud  Butkis  again  put  on  a brilliant  pitch- 
ing performance,  allowing  only  five  scattered 
hits.  Working  under  pressure  (nine  left 
on  base)  he  struck  out  six  and  walked  only 
one. 

On  the  offensive : almost  everyone  hit 
safely  for  Latin  — Rich  Abraham  leading 
the  pack  with  two  for  three;  and  on  the 
defensive : Frame-to-Bilodeau-to-Costello 

seems  to  be  the  best  schoolboy  combination 
around. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Latin  could 
have  lost  to  this  same  B.  C.  High  team. 
We’d  surely  like  to  play  that  first  one  over 
again. 

Around  the  Horn 

The  purple  and  white  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Johnny  Frame,  haven’t  been 
hitting  as  well  as  expected.  Thanks  to  the 
performances  of  the  four  moundsmen,  how- 
ever, we’ve  managed  to  do  fairly  well.  It’s 
just  a matter  of  time  until  the  hitting  and 
the  pitching  get  synchronized. 
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Latin  Wins  Slugfest 

A spunky  Latin  nine  came  from  behind 
to  pound  out  an  1 1 to  8 victory  over  Tech- 
nical at  Cleveland  Circle.  This  game,  the 
first  of  the  season  to  go  nine  innings,  was  a 
fast  thriller  in  which  each  team  collected 
fourteen  hits.  The  victory  was  accredited  to 
Bud  Butkus,  who  pitched  six  innings  after 
relieving  starter  Bob  Gaudet  in  the  third. 

Latin’s  sluggers,  held  at  bay  during  early 
innings,  finally  exploded  with  six  extra 
base  hits.  John  Frame  walloped  his  second 
home  run  of  the  campaign  and  also  collected 
two  singles  for  an  extremely  successful  day 
at  the  plate.  Tom  Bilodeau  had  three 
doubles  in  five  trips,  and  Walter  Kulbacki 
blasted  two  doubles  and  a single.  Bill 
Mulcahy  got  two  hits.  Richie  Abraham, 
Ed  Costello,  and  Jack  Costello  each  had 
one. 

C lubhnuse  Chatter 

Soph  Bud  Butkus  picked  off  three  men 
in  today’s  game,  to  bring  his  total  for  the 
season  to  eight.  John  Frame  (8-game  hit- 
ting streak)  and  "Fom  Bilodeau  upped  their 
averages  to  .545  and  .500,  respectively,  and 
must  be  considered  strong  threats  for  the 
league  batting  title. 

Latin  Again 

On  May  6,  led  by  the  slugging  of  Jack 
Costello  and  Rich  Abraham,  and  backed 


by  another  fine  mound  performance  by  Bob 
Tobin,  the  Latinites  found  the  Dorchester 
team  to  be  an  easy  mark  for  a 9-1  victory. 

Richie  Abraham  and  Tom  Bilodeau  each 
had  two  for  three  and  Jack  Costello  knocked 
in  four  runs,  including  a homer.  R.  B.  I.’s 
also  went  to  Billy  Mulcahy,  “Boots”  Con- 
nelly and  J'om  Bilodeau. 

Bull  Pen  Blarney 

Credit  should  be  given  also  to  the  men 
behind  the  scenes:  Bob  “Jose”  Greco  is  a 
coach’s  delight.  His  chores  include  those 
of  official  statistician  and  scorekeeper. 
Another  excellent  man  is  Wayne  Telford, 
the  best  batboy  in  the  Boston  Conference. 


J'he  Regimentals 

In  the  Regimental  competition,  the  Latin 
School  Track  Team  scored  33  points, 
which  was  not  enough  to  match  English’s 
138,  JTchnical’s  95,  Jamaica  Plain’s  37p2, 
and  Trade’s  36.  Our  points  were  almost 
evenly  spread  among  the  three  classes. 

Tommy  Meagher  ran  a close  second  in 
the  Class  A mile,  while  Vic  Dushku  won 
the  Pole  Vault  and  Dave  Signori  had  the 
third  farthest  toss  in  the  Javelin. 

From  the  start  of  the  Class  B 100,  it  was 
evident  that  the  laurels  would  go  to  either 


Howie  Bailey  or  Joe  Perkins.  Trailing 
most  of  the  way,  Howie  put  on  a burst  of 
speed  and  broke  the  tape,  beating  Joe  by 
a half  stride.  Bill  Wilkinson  finished  a close 
third  in  the  High  Hurdles  and  the  incom- 
parable relay  team  of  Howie  Bailey,  Ed 
Bell,  Joe  Perkins,  and  Bill  Wilkinson 
copped  another  title. 

In  Class  C,  Vin  Deare  ran  third  in  the 
220,  and  Everett  Speas  was  fourth  in  the 
440.  Paul  Lima,  who  is  improving  as  the 
season  moves  along,  was  barely  nosed  out 
in  the  50-yard  dash. 
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In  Class  B,  fleet  Joe  Perkins  handily  won 
the  lOO-yard  dash  and  Howie  Bailey,  being 
nipped  by  a mere  stride,  finished  second  in 
the  220.  Bill  Wilkinson  finished  a strong 
second  in  the  High  Hurdles.  The  “Gallop- 
ing Gazelles,”  (The  Class  B Relay-Team), 
won  by  a few  inches  in  a spectacular  finish, 
in  copping  the  “B”  title. 

In  Class  C,  good  performances  were 
turned  in  by  Paul  Lima,  third  place  in  the 
50;  and  Don  Purnell,  fourth  in  the  100. 

Tape  Worms 

Congratulations  to  Jerry  Lynch  for  win- 
ning the  title  “The  Outstanding  Junior 
High  School  Trackman  of  the  Year.”  The 
young  aspiring  athlete  was  presented  the 
trophy  during  the  Reggies. 


The  B.  L.  S.  track  team  has  had  a rather 
poor  season ; however,  this  is  due  not  only 
to  a lack  of  quality,  but  to  a lack  of  quan- 
tity. The  small  number  who  participated 
should  be  proud  of  their  achievements. 

Outdoor  Track 

A windy,  foggy  May  12  saw  Latin’s  small 
but  determined  squad,  which  amassed  a total 
of  40  points,  beaten  by  English  ( 150),  Tech 
(114),  and  Trade  ( 45 V2 ) • 

In  the  city  meet,  we  took  two  first  places 
the  Class  A mile,  while  Vic  Dushku  won 
in  Class  A Field  Events:  Dave  Signori  easi- 
ly walked  away  with  the  Javelin  title  and 
Vic  Dushku  prevailed  in  the  Pole  Vault. 
In  Class  A Running  Events,  Gale  and 
Tommy  Meagher  both  finished  second  in 
the  440  and  880,  respectively. 


B.  L.  S.  has  had  a long  and  fairly  success- 
ful sailing  season  this  year.  The  season, 
extending  through  both  fall  and  spring, 
consisted  of  more  than  ten  meets  with 
public,  private  and  college  freshman  teams 
from  all  over  the  state.  Among  these  were 
Lenox,  Tabor,  Milton  Academy,  and  the 


freshmen  teams  of  Boston  University  and 
Northeastern  University. 

During  the  fall  season,  Mike  Maloney 
of  Class  I and  Dan  Barnett  of  Class  III 
sailed  well  enough  to  qualify  in  the  senior 
division  of  the  state  championships  at  the 
MEL  Nautical  Association,  as  did  Mike 
Mellen  and  Peter  Hinds,  both  of  Class  IV, 
in  the  junior  division. 

The  spring  saw  Maloney,  Barnett,  Mel- 
len and  Paul  Hughes  of  Class  IV,  as  well 
as  W.  McMann  of  Class  VI,  competing  at 
the  Medford  Boat  Club  on  North  Mystic 
Lake  for  such  trophies  as  the  Tufts  College 
Cup , The  Sawtelle  Plate,  The  Nelson 
Bowl,  The  Curtis  Cup,  and  the  Sam  Brown 
Cup. 

This  season,  the  team,  made  up  chiefly  of 
salt  water  sailors  who  were  used  to  a 
strong,  steady  breeze,  was  plagued  by  light, 
tricky  lake  winds,  heavy  crews,  and  an  un- 
familiarity with  the  eight-foot  turnabouts 
they  sailed.  They  managed  to  do  remark- 
ably well,  however,  even  while  laboring  un- 
der these  handicaps.  The  entire  team  would 
like  to  give  its  deepest  thanks  to  Mr. 
Powers,  who  has  seen  us  through  many  long 
and  trying  seasons. 

Spares  on  the  team  were:  W.  Galvin  of 
Class  I,  J.  Lynch  of  Class  II,  P.  MacGuire 
of  Class  IV  and  K.  Browen  of  Class  VI. 
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Congratulations  to  Mr.  Albert  J.  Van 
Steenbergen,  the  head  of  our  German  de- 
partment, who  has  been  named  treasurer  of 
the  Aquinas  League  of  Boston,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Charity  Fund. 
The  charity  of  the  1,700-member  League  is 
assigned  to  the  care  of  exceptional  children 
in  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital,  Brighton. 

Mr.  Sidney  James  Paine,  public  relations 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Litho  Clubs  (NALC),  in  affiliation  with 
Mr.  Raymond  Geegh,  executive  secretary, 
has  announced  that  Steven  Myles  Aronson 
was  recently  chosen  the  winner  of  their 
nationally  sponsored  essay  contest  on  the 
subject  — “ Lithography:  Its  Impact  On 
Our  World  Today,  Economically  And 
Psychologically.”  The  essay  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  widely-circulated  NALC 
journals. 

The  April  edition  of  Esquire  featured 
articles  entitled  “Private  World  Of  Thel- 
onious  Monk”  by  Nat  Hentoff  and  “The 
View  From  The  Fortieth  Floor”  by  Teddy 
White,  both  B.  L.  S.  men.  Teddy’s  book  of 
the  same  name  has  been  voted  the  Literary 
Guild  selection  of  the  month  for  June,  i960. 

Boston  was  recently  honored  by  the  arri- 
val of  Howard  Lindsay  (B.  L.S.  ’07),  one 
of  the  more  famous  alumni  of  our  school. 


Steven  Myles  Aronson  ’61 
John  Russo  ’6i 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  an  orator,  author,  actor, 
playwright,  producer,  and  theatre  owner. 
In  collaboration  with  Russell  Crouse,  he 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “State  of  the 
Union.’'  Their  “Life  with  Father”  pro- 
duction holds  the  long-run  record  for  the 
theatre. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  Brown 
University  and  the  Associated  Alumni  Or- 
ganization have  stipulated  that  an  award 
be  presented  to  a boy  “in  honor  of  his  selec- 
tion as  the  junior  in  the  school  who  best 
combines  a high  degree  of  ability  in  English 
expression  both  written  and  spoken  with 
those  personal  qualities  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Brown  Charter  of  1764,  give  promise 
that  he  may  become  one  of  the  succession  of 
men  duly  qualified  for  discharging  the  offices 
of  life  with  usefulness  and  reputation.”  At 
the  Fifth  Public  Declamation,  the  prize,  a 
Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  was 
presented  to  Steven  Myles  Aronson  of 
Room  102. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Herb 
Allen  of  Class  II,  who  recently  participated 
in  the  Southeastern  District  Orchestra  in 
Weymouth.  An  audition  with  the  famed 
musician  Leonard  Rose  paved  the  way  for 
a solo  broadcast  on  radio  station  WPRO, 
Providence. 

On  Saturday,  April  23,  Mr.  Max  Le- 
vine, representing  the  B.  L.  S.  faculty,  and 
members  of  the  student  body  appeared  on 
the  popular  teenage  dance  program,  Boston 
Ballroom.  The  highlight  of  the  program 
was  an  interview  between  toastmaster  Bob 
Clayton,  a B.  L.  S.  grauate,  and  Mr.  B.L.S. 
himself,  Max  Levine  (’07),  who  enumer- 
ated the  famous  alumni  of  the  school  and 
the  great  roles  they  have  played  in  world 
affairs.  Appropriately  seated  under  the  Key 
Club  banner,  Mr.  Levine  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  civic-minded  student;  he  then 
read  President  Eisenhower’s  letter  of  con- 
gratulations on  the  325th  anniversary  of 
our  school’s  founding. 

Congratulations  to  Samuel  Goldberg  of 
Room  303  and  to  Roe  O’Donnell  of  Room 
03,  whose  United  Nations  examination 
papers  have  been  selected  as  the  best  in  the 
school. 
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Under  the  excellent  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Powers  and  the  five  boys  chosen 
from  the  junior  class  to  represent  the  school 
(Arvid  Groswald,  Frank  Burns,  Steven 
Aronson,  James  Lynch,  and  John  Russo), 
the  student  exchange  program  appears  to 
have  been  a great  success.  On  March  14, 
these  boys  acted  as  ushers  for  the  teacher  and 
five  students  (three  boys,  two  girls)  who 
had  come  from  the  newest  school  in  the 
country,  Lincoln-Sudbury  Regional  High, 
to  the  oldest.  In  the  morning,  the  visitors 
were  escorted  through  the  corridors  of 
B.  L.  S.  and  taken  to  representative  class- 
rooms. At  noon,  all  were  treated  to  lunch 
in  the  teachers’  room  of  the  cafeteria.  At 
1 130  they  went  downtown  to  Citv  Hall  for 
an  appointment  with  Mayor  Collins.  Next 
on  the  agenda  was  a visit  to  a meeting  of 
the  Boston  City  Council,  presided  over  by 
Edward  F.  McLaughlin  Jr.,  (B.  L.  S.). 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has 
awarded  junior  Joseph  Gentile  a pin  repre- 
senting more  than  eightv  hours  of  volunteer 
work  and  assistance.  Gentile  also  merited 
a certificate  of  commendation  from  the 
United  Community  Service.  Work  includ- 
ed testing  hospital  labs  and  wards  for  bac- 
teria contamination  and  assisting  the  head 
supervisor  in  a volunteer  capacity. 

Having  successfully  competed  in  three 
public  declamations  during  the  1959-60 
school  year,  seventeen  declaimers,  “avidi 
laudis”  (greedy  for  praise),  participated,  on 
May  24,  in  the  annual  Prize  Declamation, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  institu- 
tions of  the  “scholae  antiquae.”  The  Hon- 
orable Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  iudex  il- 
lustrissmus,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  judges,  praised  the  declamation  as 
“one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
functions  of  this  or  any  other  preparatory 
school  in  the  country.” 

A former  editor  of  the  Register,  Burton 
A.  Melnick,  B.  L.  S.  ’58,  now  a Harvard 
College  sophomore,  has  been  elected  treasur- 
er of  the  Advocate,  Harvard  literary  maga- 
zine. . Founded  in  1866,  the  Harvard 
Advocate  is  the  nation’s  oldest  undergradu- 
ate literary  magazine.  Published  six  times  a 
year,  it  boasts  among  its  former  members  — 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  E.  E.  Cummings, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Mel- 
nick was  recently  awarded  second  prize  in  a 
short  story  contest  in  the  first  Harvard  Arts 
Festival,  held  at  Quincy  House,  the  newest 
of  the  eight  residential  centers  for  Harvard 
upperclassmen.  Awarded  a National  Merit 
Scholarship  to  Harvard,  Melnick  is  now  a 
Dean’s  List  student,  majoring  in  French. 


Executive  Co-chairmen  Gerald  Paul 
Hillman  and  John  Paul  Russo,  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Steven  Myles  Aronson,  aided 
by  their  Kiwanis  advisors,  are  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Host  Committee  for  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  Key  Club 
International,  which  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
July  3-6.  Three  thousand  members  and 
their  adult  sponsors  will  attend.  Key  Club 
International  is  a service  organization  for 
high  school  boys,  sponsored  by  Kiwanis 
International  and  maintaining  the  same 
ideals  and  objectives.  There  are  nearly 
50,000  members  in  more  than  2,000  clubs, 
located  in  high  schools  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada.  The  big  convention 
— which  will  headquarter  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  and  Bradford  Hotels  — will  get 
under  way  with  the  presentation  of  the 
i960  Key  Club  International  Theme,  “Seek 
Individual  Excellence.”  Tentative  promise 
of  a personal  appearance  has  been  given  by 
actress  Kim  Novack. 

In  mid  April,  the  officials  of  Cornell 
University  invited  two  juniors  (to  be  se- 
lected bv  the  school)  as  their  guests  for 
“Cornell  Day”  — a University-sponsored 
weekend,  May  6-8.  The  trip  included 
guided  campus  tours,  discussion  meetings 
with  faculty  and  undergraduates  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  University,  a pro- 
gram entitled  “Meet  the  Co-Eds,”  use  of 
athletic  facilities,  movies,  refreshments, 
entertainment,  and  evening  socials.  Guests 
stayed  at  the  various  fraternity  houses. 
Representing  the  Latin  School  were  Gerald 
Paul  Hillman  and  Steven  Myles  Aronson. 


The  traditional  and  highly  competitive 
Prize  Drill  was  held  in  the  school  yard  on 
April  25th.  The  stalwart  sons  of  the  purple 
went  through  their  paces  admirably.  Con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Captain  Riley, 
who  led  L Company  First  Regiment  to  a 
well-deserved  and  fitting  victory! 
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The  three  top  scorers  in  a test  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Society  of  Actuaries  were  Stanley 
F.  Cohen,  Martin  S.  Hoffman,  and  Walter 
S.  Kulbacki.  Other  top  Scorers  were  Irving 
L.  Traiger,  David  Jacobson,  Alexander 
Dybbs,  Stephen  D.  Gabelnick,  Arnold  S. 
Levy,  Howard  G.  Foster,  and  Paul  C. 
Mcl  ^aughlin. 

The  annual  Career  Days  were  held  this 
year  on  March  28,  29  and  30.  The  promi- 
nent speakers,  who  deeply  impressed  the 
boys  of  Classes  I,  II,  III  with  the  merits  of 
their  respective  professions,  were:  Mr. 
Joseph  Levine,  ’39,  who  spoke  on  T.  V. 
News;  Mr.  Richard  A.  May,  ’14,  on  Gov- 
ernment Service;  Mr.  Peter  F.  Hines,  ’45, 
on  Public  Service;  Mr.  Sumner  Rodman, 
’31,  on  Life  Insurance;  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Regan,  ’4°)  on  Medicine;  and  Mr.  John  E. 
Tully,  ’38,  on  Merchandising. 

On  May  25th  the  morning  weather 
looked  menacing;  already  a light  rain  was 
falling  on  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  Never- 
the  less,  boomed  the  radios,  “The  Schoolboy 
Parade  is  on!”  Once  again,  true  to  the 
standards  established  over  twenty  years, 
B.  L.  S.  cadets  took  first  place  in  all  three 
categories. 

The  Advanced  Science  Studies  Program 
of  Thayer  Academy  will  open  June  20th 
with  fifty-one  students,  who  have  been 
drawn  from  well  over  two  hundred  appli- 
cants and  chosen  through  scholastic  records, 
rigid  tests,  and  personal  interviews.  Success- 
ful candidates  from  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School  are  Elliot  Gootman,  Edward  Lech- 
tenberg,  and  Alfred  Wayne. 

Congratulations  to  Register  Staff  Mem- 
ber Leonard  Gardner  who  recently  won  first 
prize  in  the  Senior  Division  City  Science 
Fair,  and  honorable  mention  in  the  State 
Science  Fair.  Leonard  also  won  honorabL 
mention  in  the  Northeastern  Section  High 
School  Chemistry  Contest  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

Andrew  Davidhazy,  ace  photographer, 
has  brought  great  honor  to  himself  and  to 
the  school  by  winning  second  place  in  the 
national  Kodak  Photo  Contest.  The  award 
consists  of  three  hundred  dollars.  David- 
hazy  is  co-editor  of  both  the  Register  and 
Yearbook  for  the  coming  year. 

On  April  25,  the  long-awaited  and  well- 
publicized  325th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Latin  School  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset.  Among  the  distinguished  guests 
present  were:  Bishop  Wright  of  Pittsburg. 
Howard  Lindsay,  the  noted  playwright; 
Owen  B.  Kieran,  the  Mass.  Commissioner 
of  Education ; and  Rabbis  Joseph  and  Leo 
Shubow,  renowned  spritual  leaders. 


Monday,  April  25th,  was  also  Class  Day 
— and  the  members  of  Class  II  were  guests 
at  the  exercises.  The  program  began  with 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the  Senior 
Class,  Robert  Edward  Bradley.  Next  was 
the  Class  Oration,  magnificently  delivered 
by  David  Michael  Tafe.  Festivities  reached 
a high  point  when  the  Class  Prophecy  was 
acted  out  on  the  stage  by  Seniors.  Then 
followed  a reading  of  the  Class  Will,  a band 
recital  with  several  encores,  and  finally  an 
address  to  the  Seniors  by  Reverend  William 
J.  Nolan,  ’35,  Chaplin,  Catholic  Student 
Center,  Dartmouth  College. 

This  year’s  fight  for  the  presidency  of 
the  Harvard  Council  was  between  Howard 
J.  Phillips,  B.  L.  S.  ’58,  and  Albert  Jacobs. 
In  the  discussion  before  the  balloting,  Phil- 
lips won  the  endorsement  of  most  of  the 
council  members,  who  cited  his  work  as  a 
two-year  representative  and  as  co-chairman 
of  the  Combined  Charities  Drive.  Phillips 
then  became  the  first  sophomore  elected  to 
the  presidency  in  the  history  of  the  council. 
Another  member  of  the  executive  board 
will  be  John  T.  Daley  (B.  L.  S.  ’57). 

Juniors  and  their  dates,  clad  in  formal 
attire,  peopled  the  elaborate  Venetian  Room 
of  the  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel  on  June  2, 
i960.  The  occasion  — the  annual  and 
much-looked-forward-to  Junior  Prom.  Ac- 
cording to  all  sober  reports,  the  party  was 
a real  smash. 

Congratulations  to  Jurgen  Luas  of  Room 
207,  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Boys 
Club  Carl  Felder  Essay  Contest.  Honor- 
able mention  went  to  Paul  Brack,  Francis 
Chin,  and  Philip  Chin. 
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Carl  Jampel’s  “Archie  Andrews”  delight- 
ed audiences  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May 
5 and  Friday  evening,  May  6,  i960.  \ he 
B.  L.  S.  Dramatics  Club  presentation  was 
expertly  directed  by  Mr.  Mark  F.  Russo 
and  enthusiastically  received  by  the  large 
crowds  in  attendance. 

Another  great  success  was  the  scholarship 
program  produced  by  the  Boston  Latin 
School  Key  Club  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Melvin  Ang,  Steven  Myles  Aronson,  and 
Frank  James  Scharaffa.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  help  needy  seniors  finance  their 
college  education.  Much  credit  goes  to 
M essrs.  Russo  and  Bergen. 

In  a nationwide  German  contest,  Eli 
Libenson  of  Room  1 19  has  won  second  prize 
in  the  second-year  category;  and  Joseph 
Zorn  of  Room  331,  third  prize  in  a third- 
year  category. 

On  April  29,  i960,  the  Fifth  Public  De- 
clamation was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
Mr.  M ax  Levine,  head  of  the  French  de- 
partment, intruduced  the  speakers  in  the 
order  of  their  classes,  beginning  with  the 
youngest:  D.  Bossio,  K.  Bowen,  J.  Mini- 
chiello,  R.  Bernstein,  D.  Litwack,  P.  Meni- 
toff,  E.  Jay,  K.  Kennedy,  A.  Lipson,  S. 
Aronson,  L.  Dunn,  G.  Hillman,  L.  Paul, 


J.  Russo,  M.  Menitoff,  M.  Monson,  M. 
Siegel,  and  D.  Tafe. 

On  June  3,  i960,  the  annual  induction  of 
the  newly-elected  members  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  was  coupled  with  the  induc- 
tion of  Key  Club  officers.  Classes  I and  II 
were  guests  at  the  exercises.  Installed  as 
Key  Club  president,  vice  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer,  respectively  — were 
John  Paul  Russo,  Frank  James  Scharaffa, 
Steven  Myles  Aronson,  and  Melvin  Ang. 
Steven  Myles  Aronson  addressed  the  group 
on  “Scholarship,”  Paul  Anthony  Barringer 
on  “Leadership,”  John  Paul  Russo  on  “Ser- 
vice,” and  Christopher  Shen  on  “Charac- 
ter.” Gerald  Hillman  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Special  Civic-Service  Merit  Awards, 
given  for  exemplary  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  community  and  school,  were  pre- 
sented to  Joseph  Gentile,  John  Paul  Russo, 
Steven  Myles  Aronson,  Michael  Vincent 
DiTullio,  and  Frank  James  Scharaffa. 
1 he  recipients  were  chosen  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Curtin,  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
Community  Services.  On  Thursday,  May 
12,  i960,  Faculty  Advisor  Mr.  William 
J.  Powers,  Steven  Aronson  and  Joseph 
Gentile  (representing  the  senior  high  divi- 
sion), and  Paul  Hughes  (representing  the 
junior  high  division)  participated,  along 
with  more  than  three  hundred  other  Greater 
Boston  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents, in  the  Fourth  Educators’  Seminar,  a 
“Junior  Seminar,”  conducted  at  Boston 
College.  The  theme  for  the  program,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  B.  C.  and  the  New  England 
Economic  Education  Council,  was  “Grow- 
ing  Up  in  a Growing  Metropolis.”  Features 
of  the  conference  included  two  student 
panels  (one  junior,  one  senior)  on  “Why 
I Would  Like  to  Live  and  Work  in  Massa- 
chusetts.” Raymond  T.  Rigney,  chairman 
of  the  State  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
discussed  the  stake  of  the  future  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  John  Culp  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Com- 
mittee presented  “Facts  and  Figures  Youth 
Should  Know  About  Our  Growing  Metro- 
politan Economcy.” 

On  Saturday,  May  21,  the  box-office  was 
sold  out:  juniors,  clutching  their  tickets, 
stormed  the  doors,  eager  to  be  seated  for 
the  annual  stellar  performance  of  the  SAT- 
CEEB.  However,  at  5 130  p.m.,  bleary- 
eyed  boys  staggered  forth  in  an  incoherent 
mass  of  mumbles:  “Experiments  are  for 
guinea  pigs”  — and  — “Where  oh  where 
did  they  get  those  last  ten  questions?” 
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William  D.  Robinson  has  been  awarded 
a Student  National  Science  Foundation 
Award  to  Dartmouth  Andover  for  a sum- 
mer session. 

Stephen  Siegel,  Herbert  Allen,  and  Ray 
Budreika  have  participated  in  the  All-State 
Orchestra  held  in  Worcester’s  Memorial 
Hall,  April  7-9. 

The  Register  recently  received  a letter 
from  Jason  B.  Alter  (B.  L.  S.  ’48),  who  is 
now  teaching  at  Taiwan  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Taipei  Taiwan,  China.  We  are  here 
reprinting  the  letter  in  its  entirety: 

Dear  Sir, 

Under  separate  cover  I am  sending,  for 
the  possible  interest  of  the  students,  some 
clippings  from  the  China  Post , one  of  the 
dailies  printed  in  English  here  in  1 aipei. 
For  some  three  and  a half  years  I have  been 
busy  teaching  English  in  Taipei  and  en- 
virons. My  wife  is  with  me,  and  two  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  us  since  our  arrival. 

I graduated  from  Latin  School  in  1948 
and  from  Harvard  in  1952.  From  1952- 
1955  I was  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  during  which 
period  I spent  a year  studying  Chinese-Man- 
darin  at  the  Army  Language  School  in 
Monterey,  California.  As  you  may  know, 
this  school  teaches  24  different  languages. 
The  intensive  nature  of  the  instruction  is 
well-calculated  to  make  the  avid  student 
fluent.  Let  me  say  here  that  the  superb 
methods  of  study  and  concentration  I learn- 
ed in  my  days  at  Latin  School  stood  me  in 
excellent  stead  at  Monterey.  I hus,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  find  no  less  than  four  of  my 
1948  classmates  at  the  Army  Language 
School  during  the  period  of  my  attendance. 

Once  the  Army  had  awakened  my  interest 


in  the  Chinese  language,  I proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  obtain  my  M.  A. 
degree,  in  1956.  Shortly  thereafter,  I was 
a teacher-trainee  at  the  English  Language 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for 
a couple  of  months.  In  August,  1956  my 
wife  and  I sailed  on  a Chinese  freighter 
for  Taiwan.  At  present  I am  in  the  employ 
of  The  Asia  Foundation,  whose  head  office 
is  in  San  Francisco.  I teach  at  the  English 
Training  Center  of  Taiwan  Normal  Uni- 
versity. We  have  about  120  students  whom 
we  attempt  to  prepare  to  be  teachers  of 
English  in  secondary  schools  in  Taiwan. 
The  work  has  been  extremely  interesting, 
and  we  have  enjoyed  it. 

Taipei  is  a city  of  about  800,000.  Neon 
lights  abound.  The  movies  are  air-condi- 
tioned. The  shops  have  almost  every  con- 
ceivable item  for  sale,  although  luxury  goods 
are  heavily  taxed. 

Here  I would  like  to  put  in  a plug  for 
a coming  field,  teaching  English  as  a second 
language.  There  are  many  job  opportunities 
in  this  field ; and  there  promise  to  be  more, 
as  more  and  more  people  all  over  the  world 
feel  the  need  for  the  ability  to  use  English. 
Again,  the  language  background  acquired 
by  virtually  every  Latin  School  boy  is  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  a career  in  the  field. 

Allow  me  to  close  by  wishing  you  and  all 
the  students  my  best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jason  B.  Alter 

No.  6,  Alley  5,  Lane  21 

Yu  Chi  Lu ' 

Chung  Ho  Hsiang 
Taipei  County,  Taiwan 


^ 'Jransition 


Steven  Myles  Aronson  ’61 


Winter  plagues  the  world 
With  longing  for  lost  spring, 

Turning  ripe  leaves  to  sorrow 
In  its  great  white  bones. 

Then,  life  under  earth,  exhales  the  centuries  — 
Snow-quiet,  giving  the  lie  to  time. 
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March  14:  Doting  mother:  “And  what  did 
mamma’s  little  darling  learn  at  school  to- 
day?” 

Sixie:  “I  learned  two  fivesies  not  to  call 
me  mamma’s  little  darling.” 

March  13:  Overheard  in  the  Y locker- 
room  : “Oh,  to  be  twenty-one  again  — 
around  the  waist!” 

March  16:  Vive  le  Southie! 

March  18:  Vee — (hie)  — l’Shoutee! 

March  ig:  Overheard  in  Dudley: 

Twosie  (to  pretty  girl)  : “You  ought  to 
go  to  Hollywood.” 

Pretty  girl:  “Do  you  really  think  so?” 
Twosie:  “Yes!  The  walk  would  do  you 
good.” 

March  21:  Marty:  “Say,  I just  heard  that 
the  nicest  kid  in  school  is  going  deaf!” 
Les:  “Oh  yeah,  who  is  he?” 

Marty:  “What?” 

March  22:  Les:  “Say,  Stu,  I just  heard  that 
the  nicest  kid  in  school  is  going  deaf!” 
Stu:  “What?” 

March  23:  Parent:  “You  shouldn’t  fight. 
We’re  here  to  help  others.” 

Fivesie:  “What  are  the  others  here  for?” 

March  24:  “I  don’t  care  who  you  are, 
masked  man,  you  can’t  get  away  with  put- 
ting a Z on  my  shirt!” 

March  25:  Should  the  lunch-room  serve 
clams  steamed  or  fried  ? Or  maybe  raw, 
as  an  appetizer? 

March  2g:  Overheard  in  Room  444: 
Master:  “Who  was  the  first  man?” 
Fivesie:  “Washington.” 

Master:  “No,  Adam.” 

Fivesie:  “Oh,  I didn’t  know  you  were 
including  foreigners.” 


March  30:  Food  plus  sleep  minus  study 
divided  by  girls  minus  work  plus  money 
times  classical  prize  minus  marks  equals 
an  ideal  school  year. 

March  31 : Master:  “What’s  the  similarity 
between  an  elephant  and  an  anteater?” 
Onesie:  “Neither  one  can  play  tennis.” 

April  1:  Overheard  in  lunch-room: 

Sixie  (in  milk  line)  : “Here’s  a five  dol- 
lar bill ; it’s  the  smallest  I have.” 
Cashier:  “Don’t  worry!  In  a minute 
you’ll  have  four  hundred  ninety-six  pen- 
nies.” 

April  4:  Overheard  in  Room  777: 

Lebrun:  “Sir,  what’s  our  next  test  going 
to  be  on  ?” 

Master:  “Paper.” 

April  3:  Slivers  in  my  fingers, 

I’m  growing  now  to  dread. 
Makes  me  sort  of  figure, 

I shouldn’t  scratch  my  head. 

April  6:  Dietitian  in  lunch-room:  “Looks 
like  rain.” 

Student:  “Yes,  it  sure  does;  but  at  least 
it  smells  like  soup.” 

April  7;  Solomon  Island  native:  “Am  I late 
for  dinner?” 

Solomon  Island  chief:  “Yes,  everybody’s 
eaten.” 

April  8:  A Latin  class  is  something  that 
makes  you  feel  dumb  at  one  end  and  numb 
on  the  other. 

April  11:  Overheard  in  lunch-room: 

Cashier  to  foursie  with  lunch:  “Fifty 
cents.” 

Foursie:  “You  just  bought  yourself  a 
lunch!” 
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April  12 : A very  small  boy  came  home  from 
his  first  day  at  school. 

“Ain’t  goin’  tomorrow,”  he  said  dejected- 
ly. 

“Why  not,  dear?”  his  mother  asked. 
“Well,  I can’t  read  and  I can’t  write  and 
the  teacher  won’t  let  me  talk  — so  what 
the  heck’s  the  use?” 

April  ij:  Which  sixie  home-room  master 
received  the  following  absentee  note? 
“Please  excuse  my  son  for  being  absent 
yesterday.  He  had  a new  baby  brother. 
It  was  not  his  fault.” 

April  14:  It  took  Sir  William  Ramsay  six- 
teen years  to  discover  helium ; it  took  the 
Curies  thirty  years  to  discover  radium; 
but  it  takes  a Latin  class  only  five  min- 
utes to  produce  tedium. 

April  25:  Overheard  in  Class  V geography 
class : 

Master:  “In  Africa  the  natives  wear 
practically  nothing.” 

Fivesie:  “It’s  a good  thing  that  Africia  is 
the  Dark  Continent.” 

April  26:  Overheard  in  Room  888: 

Master:  “A  group  of  cattle  is  called  a 
herd;  a group  of  sheep  is  called  a flock; 
what  is  a group  of  camels  called  ? Zogg?” 
Zogg:  “A  carton  ?” 

April  2J : Overheard  in  London: 

Muddy  River  Prep  Grad:  “Hail  the 
queen !” 

Liz:  “How  dare  you  hail  while  I’m  reign- 
ing!” 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  jungle 

April  29:  The  Highway  Safety  Club  spon- 
sored a contest  the  subject  of  which  was 
“How  to  Make  Cars  Safer.”  The  prize- 
winning suggestion  was  made  by  Murphv 
of  Rm.  404.  He  suggested  that  the  wheels 
be  removed. 

May  2:  In  the  bulletin  : “The  parade  is  off.” 
10:00  A.  M.  notice:  “The  parade  is  on.” 
12:00  A.  M.  notice : “The  parade  is  off.” 

1 :oo  P.  M.  notice:  “The  parade  is  on.” 

1 150  P.  M.  notice:  “There  is  a bit  of  un- 
certainty about  whether  there  will  be  a 
parade  or  not.” 


May  j:  Broadcasting  a Little  League  ball 
game,  OF  Diz  Dean  was  heard  to  say: 
“ Fhe  tying  and  winning  runts  are  on 
second  and  third.” 

May  4:  A twosie,  right  after  getting  his 
driving  license,  took  his  father  out  for  a 
spin.  “Oh,  Dad,”  he  sang,  “doesn’t  speed- 
ing over  hill  and  dale  make  you  glad 
you’re  still  alive?” 

“Glad?  I’m  amazed!” 

May  5:  A sixie  took  a ride  on  a roller  coast- 
er. 

Sixie  (to  ticket  seller)  : “Thank  you  for 
both  of  those  rides.” 

Ticket  seller:  “But  you  only  had  one.” 
Sixie:  “No,  I had  two;  my  first  and  my 
last!” 

May  6:  “Now,  Junior,  be  a good  boy  and 
say  ‘Ah-h-h,’  so  the  doctor  can  get  his 
finger  out  of  your  mouth.” 

May  9:  A Latin  alumnus  in  uranium-happy 
Utah  put  this  sign  in  his  shop  window: 
“Gone  Fission.” 

May  10:  The  Art  Appreciation  Club  re- 
cently visited  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
“With  a single  stroke  of  the  brush,”  said 
the  guide,  “Joshua  Reynolds  could  change 
a smiling  face  into  a frowning  one.” 

“So  can  my  mother,”  commented  one 
sixie. 

May  11:  Have  you  heard  about  the  onesie 
who  stayed  up  all  night  studying  for  his 
blood  test? 

May  12:  A lioness  saw  her  young  cub  chas- 
ing a hunter  around  a tree  and  called  out, 
“Now,  Junior,  don’t  play  with  your 
food.” 

May  13:  After  a group  of  sixies  visited  the 
White  House,  their  master  asked  them  to 
write  their  impressions  of  the  visit.  One 
wrote:  “I  was  very  glad  for  this  chance 
to  visit  my  future  home.” 

May  16:  At  reunions  you’ll  find  that  your 
classmates  have  become  so  stout  and  bald 
that  they  hardly  recognize  you. 


Congratulations  are  extended  to  Lt.  Col.  Kelley,  the  B.  L.  S.  Cadets, 
Band  and  Drum  Corps,  for  their  fine  performance  in  the  annual  Schoolboy 
Parade. 
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BE  A COMPETENT  AND  SAFE  DRIVER 


(Jlsw&Land  (^ihcls 

est.  Auto  Schools  1936 


DRIVER  EDUCATION  COURSE  LIMITED  PARTICIPATION 


• If  You  Are  16-25  Help  Promote  Highway* 
Safety  By  Becoming  An  Educated  Driver.  • 

• SAVE  Annually  On  Insurance  • 

• COURSE  INCLUDES:  = 

— Classroom  Instruction 

— Behind  The  Wheel  Training 
— Driving  Observation  • 

• BOSTON'S  First  Commercial  Driving  School 

To  Offer  This  Course  • 

• COLLEGE  Graduate  Instructors 

• You  May  Begin  Course  At  15  Yrs. 

<S  9 Mos.  • 

• Course  at  BROOKLINE,  CAMBRIDGE  • 

and  NEWTON 

• Call  For  Our  Catalogue  • 

• Member  A.L.A.  Brookline  - Cambridge  • 

Chamber  Of  Commerce  & A.D.S.A.M. 

• Courteous,  Efficient,  PATIENT  Instruction* 
By  Specially  Trained  Competent  Instructors 


Classes  at  Your  High  School 

Driving  at  Our  School 

Same  Benefits  As  Driver  Ed.  Course 

DRIVING  LESSONS 

REGULAR  or  HYDRAMATIC 

and  Foreign  Shifts 

One  of  NEW  ENGLAND'S  OLDEST  <£ 

Most  Reputable  Schools  with  the  newest 
methods 

SAFE  for  every  member  of  the  family 
PRIVATE  lessons  on  specially  selected 
streets 

PICK  UP  Service  Available 

Over  100,000  Lessons  Given  To  Satisfied 

Pupils 

Our  Records  Prove  Our  Ability  To  Help 
Applicants  PASS  License  Test 


LICENSED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


BROOKLINE 

BELMONT 

CAMBRIDGE 

NEWTON 


354  Chestnut  Hill  Ave. 
Between  Beacon  St.  & Comm.  Ave. 
100  Trapelo  Road 
At  Cushing  Square 
698  Massachusetts  Ave. 

At  Central  Square 
51  Langley  Road 
At  Newton  Center 


LO  ngwd  6-8800 
IV  anho  4-6500 
Kl  rklnd  7-6700 
LA  sell  7-3100 


How  Does  Today’s  News  Affect 
The  Business  Outlook  — And  You? 

listen  to 

IT'S  YOUR 
BUSINESS 

BY  JOHN  HARRIMAN 

WEEI  • 590  AM  • 103.3  FM 
Monday  through  Friday 
6:35-6:45  P.M. 
BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 

SECOND  BANK  - STATE  STREET 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Head  Office:  111  Franklin  Street 
Boston  6,  Massachusetts 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


CIRCLE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
Plumbing,  Heating  & 
Electrical  Supplies 

Telephone  2407  Washington  St. 
HI  2-7750  Roxbury  19,  Mass. 

(Near  Dudley  St.  Terminal) 


GENERAL  OIL  BURNER 
SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 

Fuel  Oils  — Automatic  Delivery 
Sales  — Service  — Installations 
Oil  Burners  and  Boilers 

373  Center  St.  JAmaica  4-1980 
Jamaica  Plain  JAmaica  4-1981 
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First  team  in  ivy  and 
Continental  fashions  for 


l^DERGRADS 


Wa  scout  the  big  trends, 
alert  you  to  the  latest 
tad  items,  have  them  for 
you  when  you  want  them 
. all  arranged  for  your 
easy,  speedy  shopping. 

KENNEDY'S  TUXEDO 
RENTAL  SERVICE 
will  outfit  you  cor- 
rectly for  all  your 
SCHOOL  FUNC- 
TIONS. 


BOSTON  HARTFORD 

FRAMINGHAM  BROCKTON 
PROVIDENCE  MANCHESTER 
WORCESTER  PEABODY 
SPRINGFIELD 


KENNEDY’S 


Boston  Speedometer  Service 

111  Brighton  Avenue 
Allston,  Mass. 

specialized  service 
complete  tune  up  on  all  cars 

drive  in  service 

on 

all  speedometers  and  clocks 

St-2-2250  — 51  — 52 


COATES  TV.  SERVICE 


1351  Comm.  Ave. 
STadium  2-8915 


MOHAWK  MARKET 

207-209  St.  Botolph  St. 

Boston  15,  Mass. 

Fine  Quality  Meat 
Grocery  — Produce 


SAVE  ON  INSURANCE 


AVENUE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

Driver  Education 


Howard  J.  Richard,  C.L.U. 
Class  of  1931 
B.L.S.’  Outstanding  Class 


Hydramatic  - Fluid  - Standard 


Licensed  Instructors 
734  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
TAlbot  5-0749 
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“Save  with  us” 

STEUBAN'S  RESTAURANT 

MATTAPAN 

& 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

VIENNA  ROOM 

1575  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

Mattapan,  Mass. 

Boston 

BI  8-2515 

AND  SAVE  ON  THEIR  INSURANCE 

Learn  to  drive  — and  save  many  times  the  cost  of  the  course. 
Become  an  expert,  licensed  driver  in  just  a few  weeks.  Full 
DRIVER  EDUCATION  courses  starting  at  frequent  intervals. 
Of  course,  regular  and  refresher  courses,  too. 


BOSTON 

316  Hunt'n  Ave. 
KEnmor  6-7800 


BROOKLINE 

1404-06  Beacon  St. 
LOngwd  6-2100 

DORCHESTER 

1157  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
AVenue  2-2100 

Other 

Offices 

at 

CAMBRIDGE 

MALDEN 

NEWTON 

NEWTONVILLE 

QUINCY 

WALTHAM 


FREEPORT  CLEANSERS 


DANIEL  & 

WILLIAM  WEISBERG 


quality  cleaning  at  moderate  cost 


real  estate 


234  Hancock  St.  Quincy,  Mass. 


534  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Roxbury  21,  Mass. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 

"YOUNG  MEN  of  '60”  - 

Have  you  thought  of  making 

AVIATION 

your  career?  It’s  “America’s  most 
exciting  industry”!  For  free  catalog 
describing  Technician  and  Flight 
training,  career  opportunities,  write 

EAST  COAST  AERO  TECH 

Bedford  Airport,  Lexington,  Mass. 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Lie.  Mass.  Bd.  Ed. 

460  West  Broadway 

South  Boston 

COMMONWEALTH 

CHEVROLET 

1065  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

John  W.  Coffey 

PETER 

Music  Studios 

Holton  — Reynolds  — Leblanc 

CONDAKES 

Roth  — Ludwig  Instruments 

COMPANY 

250  Huntington  Avenue 

453  C Street  — Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC 

☆ 


Official  Jewelers 

of  the 

Class  of  1961 


WASHINGTON  STREET  • BOSTON 


antes 


Lobsters 


15-17  Northern  Avenue 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts 

Telephone 
Liberty  2-8406 
Liberty  2-8656 


Maine  Branch 
Christmas  Cove 
Maine 

Midway  4-2817 


Boston  Warehouse  Florida  Branch 

128-132  34  Hook  Square 

Northern  Ave.  Miami  Springs,  Fla. 

TUxedo  8-5706 


